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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. III 


N the two preceding articles it has been shown that the image, or 
sensuous fact in perception, is a psychic existence, and that it 
is the medium of cognition, that is, the part of the mind concerned 
in cognizing. In other words, proof has been given of the existence 
of ‘‘consciousness’’ in the sense in which it means feeling. We pass 
now to the second branch of our subject, ‘‘consciousness’’ in the 
sense of awareness. The question is, How does the image enable 
us to cognize or be aware? What is awareness, and what does it 
involve? 


II. THe MEcHANISM OF AWARENESS 


Awareness may be defined as the mere experiencing or thinking 
of a thing, apart from any thought about it. It is bare ‘‘knowledge 
of acquaintance,’’ perceptual and conceptual. It is the function by 
which the mind has to do with an object, has an object before or 
present to it—‘‘ presentation. ”’ 

Thus it is necessary to conceive awareness in such a way as, on the 
one hand, to include thinking of absent things, or representation, and, 
on the other hand, to exclude thinking about things, 7. e., interpre- 
tation, or ‘‘thought’’ in the proper sense. Of course we can think 
about some things only by thinking of others, and, in so far, aware- 
ness enters even into thinking-about. 

In conceiving representation we must beware of falling into 
the fallacy of representativism, referred to in a previous article. 
Though in sense-perception our awareness of the object is obviously 
direct, we are apt to suppose that in memory, for instance, this is 
not the case, but that what we are immediately aware of is a mental 
image or duplicate of the object, which only stands for it. This, 
however, is an error. Memory has as directly to do with its object 
as presentation proper. The mental image, which is undeniably 
necessary, is not the object of the awareness, but its vehicle or 
medium—the part of the mind concerned in remembering; and from 
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this the relation of knowing goes straight to the remembered fact 
itself. What is copied or duplicated in memory is not the object, 
but the knowing activity—representation is re-presentation, presen- 
tation in fainter form in the absence of the object that originally 
evoked the cognition. 

Representation is evidently derivative from presentation proper 
—we never should think of things in their absence if we had not ex- 
perienced their presence. Awareness of a present object is perhaps 
best called cognition. Of this there are two forms: sense-perception 
and introspection. Cognition, or, to call it by its epistemological 
name, experience, is the function in which knowledge (knowledge of 
facts at least) is acquired—in the one case knowledge of physical 
facts, in the other case knowledge of feelings. 

Of the two forms of cognition, introspection is at present far the 
less clear to us, since we do not at all know what is the medium of 
the awareness; whereas, in the case of sense-perception, we know 
that it is the image. We had better, therefore, content ourselves 
here with analyzing awareness as exemplified in sense-perception. 


On the threshold a difficulty meets us. All actual sense-percep- 
tion is a compound of cognition with ‘‘thought’’—that is, with in- 
terpretation by means of representations (or at least by means of 
habits that past experience has left behind). To get awareness in 
the pure state, we must separate this thought-element out; and this 
ean be done only by an ideal abstraction. Moreover, a school of 
philosophers exists who define awareness as thinking-about—this 
may be called the post-Kantian definition of awareness—and we 
must settle our scores with them before we can proceed. 

According to these philosophers, sense-experience without thought 
would be mere sensation, not knowing. We are aware of a thing 
only so far as we conceive it; in other words, only awareness of a 
thing as being this or that is allowed to be awareness. Thus, to be 
aware of a color, e. g., red, it is not sufficient to see it, but you must 
think of it as different from green and blue, or as called red, or as 
in a certain place; without which it would be ‘‘nothing for us as 
thinking beings.’’ This is cruel to the lower animals, who presum- 
ably are without the power of thought, yet who look at things and 
act very much as if they were aware of them. The bird who eyes me 
from his cage is in a true sense aware of me, even though he can not 
think. Might not things be ‘‘nothing for us as thinking beings,’’ 
and yet something for us as percipient beings? 

The post-Kantian view finds expression in the current formula 
that ‘‘all knowing is judgment.’’ What this really means is that no 
knowing is simple apprehension or cognition. It follows as a conse- 
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quence from the post-Kantian denial of things in themselves, since 
without an independent object there is nothing to be cognized, and 
hence no such function as cognition. We, conversely, who recognize 
an independent object, must also recognize a function of cognition 
or awareness distinct from thought. 

No sane person would underrate the immense importance of 
thought. Without it not only would there be no such thing as sci- 
ence, but we should not even be able to profit by our experiences or 
to carry anything away from them; so that, in so far as experience 
means a learning and not simply a momentary awareness, thought 
is indeed essential to its possibility. Without thought sense-per- 
ception would be a mere dumb staring at the subject, with, no doubt, 
correct instinctive responses to it, but without any accession of 
wisdom. 

This admitted, we must insist with firmness that thought is a 
superstructure erected upon perception, and that perception is inde- 
pendent of it and does not necessarily involve any admixture of 
thought. When Kant says that sense and thought are both neces- 
sary to experience, his ‘‘sense’’ is not mere sensation, but sensory 
awareness, cognition. We must be aware of an object before we can 
relate it to other things according to the categories. Cognition is 
prior to thought both epistemologically and logically. 

Logicians recognize this when they distinguish simple apprehen- 
sion from judgment and make it something which judgment pre- 
supposes. How, indeed, could we think about a thing unless we first 
thought of or perceived it? The attempt to explain perception by 
thinking-about is a hysteron-proteron, completely reversing the true 
relations of cognition and thought. 

Thinking about a thing perceived must take place by means of 
representations additional to the image that conveys the thing. But 
these representations are themselves presentations of other things; 
we must apprehend the predicate, as well as apprehend the subject, 
before we can judge. Presentation, then, can not be explained by 
means of judgment, but judgment must be explained by means of 
presentation. 

In these observations my assumption has been that the ‘‘judg- 
ment’’ referred to is an explicit one—the ‘‘thought’’ an actual ele- 
ment of consciousness distinct from images (or possibly fused with 
them). If the judgment meant is only implicit, I answer that 
an implicit judgment is no actual judgment at all, but only the be- 
having as if you were prepared to make one. Doubtless in cog- 
nizing an object we imply by our conduct the object’s existence, 
but judgment in that sense is quite a different thing from judgment 
in the sense of predication. 
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Since, then, epistemologically, ‘‘thought’’ presupposes cognition, 
and since logically it involves several awarenesses, not only that of 
the subject, but also that of the predicate and of the relation be- 
tween them, I think we may safely put this function on one side, 
even though we have to do so by an abstraction, and analyze aware- 
ness as if it were entirely unaccompanied by thought. 


What is it for us to be aware of a physical object—wherein con- 
sists presentation of it? 

We know from the preceding articles that the first requisite is 
an image. The mere existence of the object, then, is not in itself a 
being presented, but presentation is a distinct and additional fact, 
contingent on the rise of an image. On the other hand, the mere 
presence of the image is not in itself a presentation of the corre- 
sponding object. For image and object are distinct facts, and there 
is nothing in the image considered by itself which points to or an- 
nounces an object. Introspection reveals no awareness in the image. 
When we scrutinize the image introspectively, we find it to be simply 
a form of feeling; and, if there is any awareness present, it is our 
awareness of it, not its awareness of the object. True, when we 
scrutinize the image thus we are no longer sense-perceiving, and the 
image has passed from a subjective to an objective position; but there 
is no reason to suppose that in this passage it has changed its nature, 
or that introspection does not show us correctly what it was. It fol- 
lows that that which makes the image aware, or us aware by means 
of it, must be sought outside its own being. 

But not in another simultaneous element of consciousness. The 
other element most likely to serve the turn would be ‘‘thought’’— 
say, thought of the image as referring to an object—but thought, as 
we have seen, is simply other awareness, awareness of other objects, 
and therefore can not be used to explain awareness itself. If, on the 
other hand, we were tempted to look to a hypothetical centre of con- 
sciousness, other than all images and thoughts, a sort of eye of the 
mind, as the locus of this awareness, the difficulty would be that it 
could only explain awareness of the image, whereas what we have to 
explain is awareness of the object. The real eye of the mind, or part 
of the mind that perceives, is the image itself, and awareness must 
be a relation passing from it to the object—as we see when we con- 
sider that in sense-perception the image is not, so to speak, in the 
line of vision, or an object of awareness, at all. 

Can it be that the relation in which awareness consists falls out- 
side the mind—that awareness is not, strictly speaking, a psychical 
fact, or property of the mind considered as an existence? 
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In order to explain the mechanism of awareness, we need two 
premises, one of them distinctly stated and the other implied in the 
preceding articles: (1) that the objects of sense-perception are real 
existences, (2) that these existences are not only in time, but also in 
space, or in an order symbolized to us by space. 

1. We saw that realism follows from the lateness of the image. 
If the object were merely a sort of composite picture formed out of 
images or a concept of their permanent possibility, we should ex- 
pect it to be assigned to the same moment of time as the image. It 
would be impossible to understand the constraint the facts put on us 
to refer it to an earlier moment—indeed, this peculiarity in the facts 
would appear an unaccountable anomaly. Whereas, if the object 
is a real existence, and the image an effect which it calls forth, their 
temporal relation is the most natural thing in the world. 

The reluctance of philosophers to admit that the object causes 
our perception of it has been due in part to a confusion between the 
appearance which the object presents in sense-perception, and the 
image by means of which this appearance is presented. The object 
does not cause the appearance: for the appearance is the object as it 
appears, and the object can not be causally related to itself even as 
it appears. What the object causes is the image by means of which 
it appears; and this, being another existence in the same world with 
the object, can perfectly well be causally related to it. 

The proof of realism I offer, then, is that no other view affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the temporal gap between object and 
image. I do not, of course, mean that the idealist can not state the 
facts in terms of his theory—can not say that the object, besides 
being referred outward, is also (at least as soon as we learn of these 
peculiar facts) referred backward, and yet, for all that, is purely 
ideal. No detail of perceptual experience would be different on this 
hypothesis from what it would be on the hypothesis that the object 
is real: in pure logic the two hypotheses are exactly on a par. But 
not in science. The realistic hypothesis gives an intelligible expla- 
nation of the time-gap, the idealistic hypothesis gives none. Not 
only so, but the latter makes such an explanation, quite plainly, 
forever impossible. Now we may admit for argument’s sake that the 
time-gap might conceivably be an ultimate fact, which we must ac- 
cept without explanation; but, in science and philosophy, it is a 
legitimate ground for preferring an hypothesis that it absorbs anom- 
alous facts and brings them into intelligible connection with others, 
and the simplest hypothesis that systematizes all the facts is con- 
sidered true. 

Idealists might with a better grace point to the logical purity and 
adequacy of their doctrine if they would apply it consistently all 
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round—for instance, to memory, expectation, and knowledge of 
other minds. Is there any idealistic reader who is prepared to deny, 
quite generally, that things can exist independently of our minds 
and yet be known? 

A more colorable objection to independent things in sense-per- 
ception is the difficulty of assigning to them a nature. Idealists 
maintain that the kind of existence best known to us, indeed the 
only kind we ean really conceive, is psychical. Hence they urge 
that realism involves dualism. Some idealists even consider that, if 
real things be assumed beyond our states of mind, the states become 
unreal by comparison. Either all reality lies beyond us, or none 
does: such is the only alternative they seem able to conceive. 

But if, as we saw, the image is an existence, a portion of reality, 
there is evidently an intermediate possibility: namely, that what 
lies beyond us is only the rest of reality—in other words, that in cog- 
nition reality is, so to speak, bisected, far the greater part of it lying 
beyond, but not the particular part that cognizes. Here is an hypoth- 
esis that would have great advantages, since, in the first place, it 
does away with dualism. If we consider, secondly, that the image 
is a psychical fact, we shall see that the other point of the idealists, 
viz., that the only existence conceivable is psychical, is in a fair way 
to have justice done it. For, granting that the psychical is the exist- 
ence best known to us—that is, known most nearly as it is; if it be 
true, as has been shown, that we know objects only through the 
medium of images, so that what they are in themselves remains 
more or less problematic; there is nothing to prevent our supposing 
that, in themselves, they are of the same nature as images and feel- 
ings: especially as these latter appear to have been evolved out of 
them. 

Such panpsychism can not be denied to be an exceedingly eco- 
nomical hypothesis, since at a single stroke it achieves monism both 
with regard to the arrangement of reality and with regard to its 
nature. As to the former, note that the bisection in cognition is, 
so to speak, movable: now it is one image that is on this side the line 
permitting us to cognize one object, now it is another image per- 
mitting us to cognize another object; and, since each image is a part 
of the world, it is itself an object which in its turn is capable of being 
cognized through the medium of some other image. Thus there is no 
part of the world that is not capable of being cognized, in the way in 
which sense-perception gives us cognition of objects. Add to this 
that we have introspection, enabling us to cognize in a more intimate 
way our own images just after they have occurred. 

The drawback (if it really be one) of the hypothesis is that it 
obliges us to some extent to materialize the psychical—to conceive, 
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on the one hand, that psychical facts are capable of appearing under 
a physical form, and, on the other hand, that all physical facts are 
appearances of the psychical. 

It is not necessary, however, to the following explanation of 
awareness to assume that the realities which appear as inanimate ob- 
jects are psychical in their nature. It is sufficient to assume that 
they are other existences in the same world with the image. 

2. Realistic theories vary greatly in the amount of information 
they suppose sense-perception to give us about the object—in the 
degree, that is, in which they consider the object to resemble the form 
under which it appears to us. Kant’s ‘‘things in themselves,’’ for 
instance, are neither in time nor in space, so that everything per- 
ception tells us about them (if it can be said to be about them!) is 
wrong. We are forbidden any such agnostic view of our own real 
things by the nature of the argument used to prove them. Since this 
argument was the time-gap, we are committed to conceiving them as 
at least in time. The object is an existence at an earlier time than 
that of the brain-event. 

If we follow out this line of thought further, we shall see that 
they must be assumed to be also in space, or in something that appears 
as space. For the time-gap is greater in proportion as the object is 
more distant from us; it is greatest of all in the case of such a very 
distant object as a star. Now, time being real, what is this interval 
of real time needed for, except precisely to enable the light-rays to 
traverse the space intervening between the object and us? This 
space, then, must be as real as the time. - That, in itself, it is just like 
what it appears to be, we need not assume. 

A conelusion not essentially different from this may be urged on 
other grounds. If you deny that space is real, you can not mean to 
shrink simultaneous reality together into a point, or a distinctionless 
unity. Room must be found at least for the difference between indi- 
vidual minds; so far as isolated centres or fields of experience exist, 
and they certainly exist in vast numbers, reality must be plural, it 
must consist of separate if connected parts. Furthermore, so far as 
many distinct thoughts and feelings coexist within each centre or 
field, reality must be still further divided up. Even recognizing 
only individual minds, then, reality consists of an immense number 
of simultaneous parts. 

But these parts, surely, are not without relation—they form an 
order. Very great differences exist in the ease with which one part 
of reality is able to affect, or produce changes in, other parts of 
reality. For instance, I can excite a feeling in a person at my side 
by merely touching or speaking to him: whereas to a person across 
the ocean I must send a cablegram or a letter, which may take days. 
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We can hardly consider the case without recognizing that there are 
in reality, so to speak, paths by which the causal influence finds its 
way about. These paths, these relations of nearness and remoteness, 
nextness and non-nextness with respect to influence, correspond ex- 
actly to the spatial relations between perceived things; so that, even 
if we deny reality to be in space, we shall have to admit a quasi- 
spatial order of its parts which will not be so very different. If any 
reader, then, rejects real space, I beg him to substitute for it this 
quasi-spatial order or these paths of influence: and they will serve 
equally well as a basis for the explanation of awareness I am going 
to give. 


At the outset, I want to declare in the most explicit way that it 
does not enter into my plan to question that we are aware of the ob- 
ject. I accept awareness as a fact. If any one expects my theory of 
awareness to deny that awareness is a fact, he will be disappointed. 

Let me point out, however, just what this declaration does, and 
what it does not, involve. On any theory of awareness, that of which 
we are aware is the object, and the object alone. You can not, with- 
out vitiating the logical purity of the object, introduce into the con- 
ception of it any taint of subjectivity or flavor of the cognizing 
process. Logic is the science which tells us how to think with perfect 
correctness about the things we cognize. And logic must insist 
that what we cognize is exclusively objects and relations between ob- 
jects. Logically, then, awareness is a function which takes us to the 
object: awareness can not be recognized at all without admitting self- 
transcendence in a logical sense. 

This, however, must not be taken to mean that the report cog- 
nition gives us about the object is necessarily authoritative and 
final. li only means (1) that sense-perception really reaches the 
object and brings it before us; (2) that its report deserves confidence 
so long as it is self-consistent and not contradicted by information 
derived from other sources. That there are limits to the trustworthi- 


ness, or rather to the adequacy, of sense-perception is shown by the 
existence of ‘‘secondary’’ qualities. 


If realism is true, we are in an entirely different position in ac- 
counting for awareness from what we should be on the idealistic hy- 
pothesis. 

1. For, in that case, besides the object and the image there is also 
the body. The body is real, it exists during cognition, it is another 
object than the one perceived, and an object lying closer to us. In- 
deed, on our view it surrounds the image—the image is, as it were, 
at its centre. 
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2. With the body come also the sense-organs. The image is not 
merely in a general way an effect of the object, but it is an effect 
produced through the medium of the sense-organs. 

3. Then there is the other side of the matter: the image enables 
the body, by means of the motor apparatus, to react on or towards 
the object. It would be a serious omission, in our quest of the secret 
of awareness, to overlook this motor function of the image, from 
which we have thus far abstracted. The image would not exist at 
all if it were not for its role of enabling the body to adjust itself 
to the object. 

4, Thus, quite independently of awareness, the image is connected 
with the object by what we may call afferent and efferent relations. 
We are apt to conceive the problem as if we had simply the image, 
swinging in vacuo, on the one side and the object on the other, and 
had then to account for the image cognizing the object; but this in 
reality is an illusion, it involves an abstraction: the image (if we are 
right that it is in the brain, or even if it is only correlated with a 
brain-event) is held in position towards the object by a set of definite 
physical relations. So far from being in vacuo, it exists (either as 
itself located, or through correlation) at a perfectly definite point 
in the world, next to some things and not next to others, able to be 
acted on by and to react to the things in its immediate neighborhood 
and not other things. It is like a gun which, held by a certain per- 
son and pointed in a certain direction, must if it goes off hit a eer- 
tain object. 

These things being so, why need we in accounting for awareness 
admut any self-transcendence except the logical one? Why need we 
assume the undoubted logical self-transcendence to be incarnated in 
a psychological power, other than feeling, and of the nature of a 
mysterious intuition ? 


Two possible conceptions of the psychology of awareness stand 
opposed to each other. ° 

The one is the popular conception, the conception we all find 
ourselves possessing as a result of our every-day contact with the 
facts. On this view, all the color and variety lie in the object, and 
awareness is a pale, diaphanous something, the mere mental grasp, so 
to speak, which we have on this color and variety—something which, 
like a lens, brings the object better before us in proportion as it is 
itself transparent and invisible. This conception may be called 
intuitionism. A distinctive mark of it is that it makes awareness an 
ultimate fact (awareness conceived psychologically, I mean—logic- 
ally awareness is indeed ultimate), incapable of resolution into any- 
thing simpler. 
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The other conception is that to which our whole exposition has 
been tending, and I would designate it as projectionism.* This view 
also puts the color and variety in the object in the double sense (1) 
that in cognition they appear as qualities of the object, and (2) that 
they bring before us real characteristics of it, which vary as they 
vary; but, considered as existences, it puts them in the image or 
subject, from which it conceives them to be projected much as the 
beams of a searchlight are projected upon a distant ship—or, to use 
a more accurate simile, as blue spectacles shed their color upon the 
object seen through them. 

Projectionism differs from intuitionism in assuming nothing ulti- 
mate or incapable of analysis. It assumes, in fact, nothing but the 
afferent causal relations by which the image was called forth, such 
resemblance or correspondence as actually exists between it and the 
object, and the efferent causal relations by which adjustment to the 
object is effected. Self-transcendence it looks upon as purely logical. 


Let me try to reply to certain objections that are likely to be felt. 

1. It will be said that the existential connections just mentioned 
in no way account for the cognitive character of the image, or serve 
to communicate a cognitive character to it. They fall outside its 
being, are unfelt by it, and, so far as it is concerned, are as good as 
non-existent. No matter what other things surround it in the world, 
a non-cognitive feeling remains a non-cognitive feeling still. 

Of course it does, I reply; but my contention is precisely that a 
cognitive state is, in itself considered, a non-cognitive feeling. The 
critic would be more likely to see in this proposition a correct account 
of experience if he would not look at the feeling or image abstractly, 
but consider the cortége of other feelings in the midst of which it 
comes. Actually each image is a brief momentary state, occurring 
in the midst of others and succeeded by others still; and the different 
images, besides their merely psychological simultaneity and succes- 
sion, are related to each other as they must be in view of the fact 
that they are effects of surrounding objects. All this, it is true, is 
unknown to the images; nevertheless there is method in the way they 
come. Again, the images do not merely in fact evoke bodily reac- 
tions, but these reactions in their turn contribute feelings, namely, 
kinesthetic ones, that are likewise in methodic relation to each other 
and to the images. Finally, these various images and feelings suc- 

*The sources to which I am indebted for this conception are Professor 
James’s article on ‘‘The Function of Cognition,’’ in Mind for 1885, pages 27- 
44, reprinted in his posthumous ‘‘Essays in Radical Empiricism,’’ and Pro- 


fessor Miller’s article on ‘‘The Confusion of Function and Content in Mental 
Analysis,’’ in Psychological Review for 1895. 
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eeed each other in a train all the members of which are accessible to 
memory; and this accessibility to memory introduces among them a 
certain unity, in so far as we can at any moment pass in thought 
from one to any other, by moving backward or forward along the line. 

In this I am simply pointing out undeniable facts about the 
sequence of our feelings—facts that are so, whether the (so to speak) 
intelligible eonnection between our feelings is to be found in them, 
or lies outside them. The possibility therefore exists that the thread 
on which our feelings (so far as they are cognitive) are strung is an 
external one; that we never can understand their performances un- 
less we take account of their external relations. 

In a word, feelings need not be intelligent in themselves, pro- 
vided they follow one another in an intelligent order. The functions 
they discharge will then communicate to our life as a whole as much 
intelligence as we feel it to possess. 

But this, it will be said, at least assumes memory, as a real faculty 
of contemplating or cognizing feelings. Not at all, I answer; 
memorial knowing is presumably explicable on just the same prin- 
ciples as perceptive knowing. And introspection is, in my opinion, 
simply a form of memory. 

2. It may be objected that I have not explained how the image, 
which according to the theory is in the brain, or at least the quality 
of the image, comes to be found in the object—have not justified, in 
other words, the metaphor of projection. 

The reader will recall that in sense-perception, as we saw in an 
earlier article, our attention, as is shown both by our overt acts and 
by our sensory accommodations, is occupied exclusively with the 
object. The different colors, shapes, and sizes of images operate in 
us solely as incitements to different kinds of behavior towards objects. 
Or, to put it otherwise, that in the image which guides our action 
and thought is solely what has come through to it of the object: it is 
only so far as the image has the object’s shape rather than a shape 
of its own, the object’s size rather than a size of its own, and so far 
as its color can be safely treated as the color of the object, that it 
affects our conduct and thinking at all. But this is to say, almost in 
so many words, that the image is taken as being where it is not and 
what it is not—that it is projected into the object. 

And this, I believe, is the real truth of the matter; by the unani- 
mous voice of all our reactive tendencies the image is pronounced to 
be in, if not actually to be, the object. 

The projection of the image is, above all, a conferring of depth. 
This, as we saw, is not, as such, a character of the image. How can 
an image not possessing depth acquire it? The answer is now plain. 
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By prompting us to act as if the object, with which alone we have to 
do, were at a certain point. To direct our action thus, the image 
must of course itself have certain characters: one image will prompt 
one movement and therefore show us an object at one distance, 
another image another; or the same image coming in different set- 
tings may have different motor and perceptual effects. It is always 
the image taken with its motor promptings that explains what we 
perceive. 

Such, then, is projection—a rooted habit of seeing the object in 
the guise of the image, and yet where the image is not. 


This account of awareness touches modern psychology at three 
points. 

1. It rehabilitates the notion of ‘‘eccentrie projection.’’ Physiol- 
ogists, assuming in perhaps too naive a sense that sensations were in 
the brain, spoke of a process by which they or their qualities were 
transferred to objects outside the body. Psychological critics retorted 
that this was mythology: sensations are not first in the brain, and 
then moved out; what is in the brain is only their physical concom- 
itants, but the sensible qualities are from the outset discovered in 
objects; as for the sensations, they are not in any place at all. To 
criticize the physiologists thus was to take in a literal sense what had 
been meant in a metaphorical—or, rather, to take in an existential 
sense what had been meant in a logical. The place where in sense- 
perception the qualities appear to us to be is in the object; that is 
true. But the place where they are, together with the psychic exist- 
ences of which they are primarily qualities, we have shown is in the 
brain. Their escape from the brain and installation in objects can 
only be explained by a sort of logical or intentional projection: by 
the fact that from the outset we take them only as signs, and ignore 
their existence in any other character—just as the practised reader 
never once thinks of the letters. 

The physiologists seem to me to have been entirely in the right. 
Their conception needs only to be taken in its true logical sense, 
to furnish the key to the nature of awareness. 

2. Modern psychologists have, I think, largely given up belief in a 
‘‘third conscious element,’’ and explain will as a complex of feelings 
and sensations, with or without anticipatory ideas. The older psy- 
chology of course recognized, side by side with cognitions and affec- 
tions, a class of conations, the essence of which was a conscious exer- 
cise of power. We now know (qa) that there are no such things as 
‘*feelings of innervation,’’ accompanying the outgoing nerve-current ; 
(b) that all psychic states are dynamic, or tend to produce motor 
effects, in like degree, and that our feeling of our own activity, so far 
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as it is something over and above this motor tendency, is due to 
sensations from muscles, joints, ete., apprizing us that the motor 
effects have already been produced. 

Now will, in the older conception of it, was one of the two in- 
stances of the mind’s power of self-transcendence, the other being 
cognition; and the modern theory of will amounts to the denial of 
any such self-transcendence as a psychological fact. It was in- 
evitable that the one instance of psychological self-transcendence 
remaining should meet with a similar explanation. Projectionism 
and the modern theory of will agree in principle, and stand or fall 
together. 

3. Another modern theory to which our hypothesis stands in close 
relation is the ‘‘James-Lange’’ theory of emotion. A little reflection 
will show that projectionism is simply the application of the essential 
principle of this theory to cognition. For there are bodily effects 
characteristic of cognition, just as much as of emotion: e. g., incipient 
discharges into the muscles expressing the motor tendency of the 
state in question, continued accommodation of the sense-organs for 
attending properly, ete. These effects give rise by ‘‘return wave’’ 
to sensations, which communicate to the cognitive state its special 
coloring. Hence, just as James could say, by an excusable hyper- 
bole, ‘‘We are angry because we clench our fists, we are ashamed 
because we blush,’’ so the projectionist may maintain that we cog- 
nize because we attend and react. 

Consider a cat, intent upon a mouse-hole from which certain 
exciting noises have come. Must we conceive that the cat’s psyche, 
so far as expectant of the mouse, is endowed with a miraculous power 
of self-transcendence, not reducible to images or feelings, and not 
explicable by evolution? Is it not simpler to say that, when a cer- 
tain image evokes movements of crouching and watching with the 
accompanying feelings, the cat ipso facto is aware; in short, that she 
expects the mouse because she crouches and waits for it? 

Like emotion, cognition has its origin in instinct. An instinctive 
act differs from a merely reflex one in that it involves the interven- 
tion of consciousness, 7. ¢., of psychic states; for instance, the bird 
must have certain feelings and see certain objects in order to be 
prompted to build her nest, the chick must see on the ground a grain- 
like object in order to be prompted to peck at it, ete. Many such 
activities take place with entire perfection at birth. This must mean 
that ready-made nerve-connections pass from the visual centres to the 
motor tracts, so that on the very first occasion on which the object is 
seen it produces, not a mere sensation, but a perception. A sensa- 
tion which automatically incites a reaction to the object that called it 
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forth, in such wise that there is a virtual judgment of the object’s 
presence, is a perception. 

In mature beings often no actual reaction is evoked, yet we 
can not doubt that there has been a perception. This may be 
because the act was inhibited by other instinctive stimuli oper- 
ating at the same moment. It would be wrong, obviously, to make 
an actual reaction necessary to a cognition. What is necessary is 
rather that the nerve-connections should exist in virtue of which the 
reaction is possible. And, just as we must thus exclude the efferent 
causal relations so far as signifying any actual occurrence, so we 
must exclude the afferent ones considered as actual facts (though 
both are throughout implied, 7. ¢., as existing in some cases) : what 
makes the image cognitive is neither the fact that it has been called 
forth by the object, nor the fact that it enables us to react to the 
object; but the fact that, standing at the point in the world where it 
does, and being what it is, it is the fit instrument for guiding our 
adjustments to the object—because it is the sign within our minds of 
what the object is. And, when I add that it really serves as such a 
sign, that through it our minds are so directed upon the object as 
never once to think of the sign itself, this is only another way of say- 
ing that the image does really bring the object before us. 

Let those who are tempted to believe in a psychological self- 
transcendence make clear to themselves that the image functions in 
all ways as if it were aware: and then ask themselves whether such 
functioning-as-if does not make their own hypothesis idle. 


In the foregoing we have considered projectionism only in its 
application to sense-perception. I have not room to explain how 
it would apply to other forms of presentation, such as memory, 
thought, etc., but must content myself with suggesting that the 
application could be made. 

In conclusion, the reader may be put on his guard against two 
misconceptions. 

1. Though I explain awareness by the practical function of the 
image, I do not regard it as consisting in that practical function. 
It has been pointed out that no actual reaction need take place, and 
that all that is necessary is that the image should be of such a char- 
acter as to make the right reaction possible. Projectionism does not, 
then, resolve awareness into action, but only into a peculiar relation 
between existences which is the condition of action. 

2. If any one chooses to say that this relation between existences 
is not itself awareness, and that the only thing that deserves that 
name is the logical self-transcendence which is thereby made possible 
—in a word, the fact of appearance, as such—I have no objection 
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to this terminology. Only the critic may be reminded that the 
appearance is of the extra-bodily object to the intra-bodily subject, 
and so itself a relation between existences, even if not an existential 


relation. 
C. A. STRONG. 
PaRIs, FRANCE. 





DISCUSSION 


MR. MUSCIO’S CRITICISM OF MISS CALKINS’S REPLY 
TO THE REALIST 


I HAVE just read with great interest Mr. Muscio’s able and clearly 

written criticism! on my paper, ‘‘The Idealist to the Real- 
ist.’’? Muscio’s statement, mainly in my own words, of my argument 
may be summarized as follows: ‘‘ What is asserted is that the ‘ idealist 
discovers by examination of objects—he does not (as the realist ac- 
cuses) assume—that both sense qualities and relations are mental.’ 
Hence the question arises: What does Miss Calkins mean by ‘ men- 
tal’? The answer to this question is best seen from the treatment of 
sensible qualities. . . .The ‘idealist? we are told, ‘rests his case 
... on the results of direct observation coupled with the inability of 
any observer to make an unchallengeable assertion about sense quali- 
ties save in the terms of idealism. To be more explicit: The idealist 
demands that his opponent describe any immediately perceived sense 
object in such wise that his description can not be disputed. The 
realist describes an object as, let us say, yellow, rough, and cold. But 
somebody may deny the yellowness, the roughness, or the coldness; 
and this throws the realist back on what he directly observes, what he 
knows with incontrovertible and undeniable certainty, namely, that 
he is at this moment having a complex experience described by the 
terms yellowness, coldness, and the like (an experience which he does 
not give himself). This statement, and only this, nobody can chal- 
lenge.’ ’’ 

Mr. Muscio’s criticisms are two: 

I. It is impossible to ‘‘describe’’ sense qualities for they are ele- 
mental, incommuniecable (p. 324). 

II. Miss Calkins uses the term ‘‘mental’’ ambiguously, meaning 
by mental sometimes (1) the ‘‘incommunicable’’ (p. 324), sometimes 
(2) ‘‘that which is like me’’ (p. 325). Now, the sense-quality is in 
truth (1) incommunicable, but is not on this account ‘‘mental.’’ 

This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., pages 321-327. 


? Ibid., VIII., pages 449-458. In the passage which follows, the sentences 
in single quotation marks are from this paper. 
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And (2) in the second and admissible sense of mental, yellow is not 
mental, that is to say, it is not true that yellow ‘‘thinks, feels, wills, 
acts’’ as I do (p. 325). 

Upon these criticisms I have the following comment to make: 
I entirely agree with Mr. Muscio that it is impossible to describe a 
sense-element. But the quotation from my paper makes it clear that 
I apply the term ‘‘describe’’ to the sense-object, or sense-complex, 
not to the sense-quality. I speak of making assertions about qualities 
and of ‘‘describing’’ objects, or things, by enumeration of their 
qualities. Mr. Muscio’s criticism is here based on a misreading of my 
statement. But this is a minor point and need not detain us. 

Far more important is Mr. Muscio’s distinction between (1) 
‘“mental’’ in the sense in which yellow may be called mental and (2) 
‘‘mental’’? meaning ‘‘like me’’—a difference which, as he rightly 
notes, my paper, ‘‘The Idealist to the Realist,’’ ignores. My reason 
for leaving so important a distinction out of account was the fact 
that I was strictly limited to fifteen minutes in the delivery of the 
paper, and that it overran its predestined bounds in its published 
form. I offer this, however, as explanation, not as excuse, for Mr. 
Muscio’s criticism more than half inclines me to believe that I might 
better have withheld a partial statement of my view. The present 
brief discussion is mainly an attempt to make good the former 
omission. 

I agree with Mr. Muscio in the belief that the basal meaning of 
‘‘mental’’ is ‘‘like me.’’ To be mental is, ultimately, to be a self. 
The form of idealism which I uphold is, in other words, personal 
idealism,—the doctrine that the universe is constituted by inter- 
related selves, not phenomenalistic idealism, the Humian doctrine that 
things and selves alike are resolvable into series of mental ‘‘con- 
tents,’’ impressions, and ideas. In what sense then can I eall 
‘‘yvellow’’ mental, since (as my critic rightly insists) yellow does not, 
like a self, ‘‘think’’ or ‘‘feel.’’ I answer: yellow is mental in the 
subordinate sense of being an ‘‘aspect’’ or ‘‘partial experience’’ 
of a self. The only unchallengeable assertion about yellow is that 
it is a way in which I, a self, am conscious. Mr. Muscio accordingly 
mutilates reality when he says that yellow is mental only in the 
sense of being incommunicable. For yellow is not merely incommuni- 
eable: it is the incommunicable experience of a self. The conception 
is in truth through and through personal: the ‘‘communicated’’ is 
experience shared with and by a self, and the ‘‘ uncommunicated”’ is 
that experience which a self does not share. 

To summarize this reply to Mr. Muscio: I agree with him that the 
term ‘‘mental’’ is used in two senses in my paper, and (2) that a 
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sense quality is not mental in the sense of being a self. But I insist 
that a sense quality is mental, or ideal, in a genuinely idealistic sense, 
that is, as aspect or ‘‘content’’ of a self. Thus ‘‘yellow”’ is a certain 
experience which a self has (or which selves have) ; just as any rela- 
tion (whether knowledge, or dependence, or influence) ultimately is a 
self-in-its-relating,—a self as knowing, depending, or acting. And 
again I ask Mr. Muscio and the other critics of idealism to make any 
other unchallengeable assertions about sense-qualities. 

I realize that the ‘‘unchallengeableness’’ of these statements will 
not give pause to those neo-realists who regard the indisputableness of 
an assertion as a possibly insignificant character of it. This indiffer- 
ence to a self-evident truth is perhaps to be explained by the fact that 
the neo-realists, adhering as they do to the philosophy of ‘‘ primordial 
common sense’’ (excepting only in their highly uncommon explana- 
tions of illusion), enter on the business of philosophy with a very re- 
spectable stock in trade of unchallenged (not of unchallengeable!) 
assumptions. But thinkers who have divested themselves of this 
hereditary capital and who have to make their way in the world of 
speculation without such helpful presuppositions as the ‘‘knower’’* 
and the ‘‘known world,’’ with its ‘‘evident composition,’’* can not 
afford to throw away even insignificant certainties. They hold that 
however unimportant the unchallengeable in itself, the character of 
being unchallengeable is of utmost significance in the philosophi- 
cal search for truth. 

Of course, my argument in its present form has led only to a 
solipsistic type of personal idealism. The first stage of the argument 
against non-idealism does, in truth, lead to a temporarily solipsistic 
conclusion. The way out of solipsism, through a recognition of the 
implication of the passivity and receptiveness of my experience, I 
have indicated briefly in the article under discussion and more at 
length elsewhere.® 

Mr. Muscio concludes his very temperately written article with 
the rather extravagant observation that ‘‘the hypothesis that the 
objects of knowledge are mental will have to find some definite, 
relevant, and logical support if it is to be more than a mere forgotten 
fantasy.’’ The remark is the more surprising in that Mr. Muscio has 
just admitted that it ‘‘is doubtless true that ‘realistic’ writers have 
little positive doctrine.’’ He defends the realist, however, as a 
‘‘elearer away of much rubbish.’’ Waiving the question whether or 
not the realist has yet, as a fact, cleared away the ‘‘rubbish’’ of 


3 Cf. ‘*The New Realism,’’ 1912, pages 19-20. 
* Ibid., pages 34-35. 
5¢¢The Persistent Problems of Philosophy,’’ passim. Cf. p. 411. 
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idealism, I am loath to agree with Mr. Muscio’s implication that 
demolishment is all that may be demanded of philosophical thinkers.. 


Mary WHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Treatment of Personality by Locke, Berkeley and Hume: A Study in 
the Interests of Ethical Theory of an Aspect of the Dialectic of English 
Empiricisms. Jay Witu1aM Hupson. University of Missouri Studies. 
Philosophy and Education Series. Vol. I., No. 1. 


Consideration of fundamental ethical conceptions leads Professor 
Hudson to look upon them as essentially predicates of personality. Used 
abstractly such terms lose their significance. Witness the many argu- 
ments concerning freedom. The true question at issue, it should always 
be borne in mind, is that of the free person. This personal teference 
of ethical conceptions points to the view that the logically validating 
ground of all such terms is to be found in a finally self-sustaining doc- 
trine of the person. That is to say, ethics presupposes the reality of 
the ethical person. The true question that the moralist must answer, 
stated in terms reminiscent of Kant, is, How is the ethical person possible ? 
Owing to the interdependence of all ethical conceptions, Professor Hudson 
feels justified in looking at the subject from a restricted aspect. What 
is the nature of a free person? If we go no further than the domain of 
natural science, no such person can exist; science denies autonomy to 
persons. But Kant, so we are reminded with interesting conviction, has 
demonstrated that science itself presupposes the a priort knower. What- 
ever else may be said of an ethical person, he is essentially the a priori 
knower. The prime object of this study is to show that any attempt to 
establish any other theory of personality ends in self-refutation. The 
particular attempt considered is English empiricism. To let the author 
speak for himself: 

“To summarize in one sentence, our threefold task is: to present the 
treatment of personality by Locke, Berkeley and Hume, especially with 
reference to the place of the @ priori in that treatment, with the sub- 
sidiary aim of showing by a sort of illustrative dialectic, in each case and 
together, the necessity of the a priori for any personality such as they 
tried to guarantee, and such as is adequate for ethics. Thus our aim is 
plainly a restricted one. The working out of a total ethics or metaphysics 
is the least of the intention. The most that can be essayed is to indicate 
one logical condition which such a total view must observe—the logical 
condition of rational self-activity, in the sense of a priori cognition.” 

While Locke is interested primarily in the limitation of human know]l- 
edge, he has much to say in regard to personality. He is intuitively cer- 
tain of his own existence, but this certainty is not for him what it was 
for Descartes, a logical first principle. Though the implication of his 
treatment may not always uphold it, the essay is pervaded with dualistic 
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presuppositions from beginning to end; experience seems to uphold the 
existence of both mind and body. Thought, however, is not a substance; 


it “inheres” in spiritual substance. The real nature of the soul is not, 


for Locke, such an important consideration, which leads Professor Hud- 
son to suspect that he did not truly understand the task that he had in 
hand. Thinking and willing are peculiar to the soul; existence, duration, 
and motion are shared with matter. Identity of the self is needful to 
guarantee accountability, but this is not necessarily identity of substance; 
it is rather a continued consciousness distinct from substance. This has 
the advantage of taking accountability out of the uncertain field of meta- 
physics, and after all it is the conscious person that is accountable. 
Locke’s treatment of freedom is viewed as quite inadequate, though there 
are now and then hints at a true view of the subject. The person is not 
autonomous, but the will is determined by “ uneasiness.” 

Locke is not always consistent; in his works are “found the hints of 
many schools.” It is an open question what his denial of innate ideas 
means. Bent upon giving experience its place in his text, he is blinded 
to the fact that he is stating only a partial truth. He loses sight of the 
@ priort in cognition. Such seems to be the explanation of what he did. 
But even so, an examination of what he wrote will show that he made 
definite assumptions that committed him to the a priori in cognition, had 
he followed these assumptions out logically. Locke’s “ active” mind, not 
always admitted by students of his; the use of such expressions as “ opera- 
tions,” “ innate faculties,” “innate powers ”; the resting of all knowledge 
on “self-evident propositions,” and other items, not unknown to those 
who defend the view that Locke was a mentalist, all go to show that by 
the denial of innate ideas Locke does not mean just what is often 
thought, and that he makes place for intellectual necessity in his theory 
of knowledge. Witness, too, what he has to say of complex ideas and rela- 
tions, and his assumption of the causal principle. And yet when brought 
squarely face to face with such questions as the nature of perception, 
judgment, and consequently of the a priori in cognition, regarding them 
as beyond the ken of man, he uniformly refuses to inquire into their 
nature. He could not have done so intelligently. So, too, he has no con- 
ception of eternalism. Eternity is merely a mode of duration along with 
hours and days. The supra-temporal has no meaning for him. Even God 
is in time. This follows from his failure to apprehend what it means to 
be a rational, self-active person, which in turn follows from his incon- 
sistent position upon the question of innate ideas. 

Yet Locke had a practical hold upon ethics. He was not blind to the 
inconsistency between creationism and genuine human freedom. Man 
must be free if possible under God, “though he saw not the way of it.” 
He believed in the meaning and worth of persons more deeply than the 
limits of his philosophy will allow. He had faith in a rational universe; 
practical certainty was sufficient for our limited faculties. This is not 
surprising when we remember the limits that he set to his own inquiry. 
His function was to tell us what to know, not why; this was left to Kant. 
Berkeley, the logical heir of Locke, rises above his master’s difficulties 
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with substance by means of well-known arguments, declaring that the 
esse of all things, save mind, is percipi. Minds, or spirits, are simple, 
undivided, active, thinking, and willing beings; they exist in time, but are 
not mobile as with Locke. The ordered world of experience is not due to 
these, but to God. For this reason it is but natural that Professor Hud- 
son should find fault with his treatment of freedom. Personal identity 
is a continuous consciousness, as with Locke, but it is more than this, 
it is substantial. While Berkeley’s achievements as an idealist, in so far 
as he eliminated matter, had great promise and really marked an advance 
in the direction of true idealism, on the whole the results fall short of 
what one has a right to expect. Indeed he is more of an empiricist than 
Locke. He nowhere faces the question of the a priori in cognition. His 
minds are not constitutive of reality; this being so, he can afford no guar- 
antee for ethical personality. His conception of the person is inadequate. 
His refuge should have been rational self-activity, implications of which 
are found throughout his works. He did not understand as did Locke 
that creationism is inconsistent with ethics. Had he proved his God, it 
would have been at the expense of his persons. Still we have made prog- 
ress in Berkeley; idealism has been born in the land of a stranger. The 
doctrine must be transferred from these empiristic surroundings if it is to 
survive. The need of this step is made quite evident by another British 
writer, Hume. 

The center and import of the work of Hume is essentially a critique 
of personality rather than of causality, as has been taught heretofore; 
this is his great contribution to thought. As substance is neither idea 
nor impression, the conception is meaningless. That inference of the 
mind, known as the self, in so far as considered continuous, exists by a 
trick of the mind, only in our imagination. Morals are merely mores. 
But does not experience presuppose a self? This is adequate excuse for 
Hume to plead the right to be a skeptic, for he could not see that this 
constituted a dialectical refutation of empiricism, his greatest service to 
thought. Berkeley was not qualified to judge where Locke’s premises 
led, except with respect to substance, just as Locke did not know that 
the real hidden name for limited knowledge was nescience. Hume made 
all clear. But while doing this, he could not know that the self-refuting 
experience was calling out for something more than a mere self; he did 
not know that the demand was for the a priori cognizing self. Light broke 
upon the world of thought in the immortal Kant. Then it was that 
Hume’s “ customary ” coherence was supplanted by “intellectual ” coher- 
ence; combination supersedes mere addition, and experience comes to 
have an interpretable meaning. 

The results of his study are gratifying to Professor Hudson. The 
efforts on the part of English writers to vindicate the spirit must never 
be regarded as futile. Aside from Locke’s emphasis upon certitude and 
Berkeley’s discovery of the real as spirits and their ideas, both of which 
Professor Hudson regards as steps in the right direction, the grand result 
may be easily summed up. “A self-refuting empiricism” can neither 
guarantee nor refute the self. “ Deeply seen—the whole progress from 
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Locke to Hume is the progress in empiricism’s self-dissolution ”—at least 
so far as the interests of personality is concerned. But this was neces- 
sary; only upon such dissolution could Kant build. 

The last chapter of Professor Hudson’s study is devoted to “ sugges- 
tions for reconstruction.” While he is unwilling in the present study 
“to attempt such a metaphysical superstructure as would give a complete 
doctrine of ethical personality upon the logical foundation dialectically 
revealed to be necessary,” he can not “refrain from appending a few 
remarks announcing the general outlines.” His idealism is unique enough 
to call for an epitome. 

“That the person knows a priori, and what the person supremely 
knows purely as such an a priori knower—these are to give us the vindi- 
cation, the only vindication there is, of an ethical world.” There is no 
freedom in the world of efficient causation. The a priori knower, how- 
ever, as the source of necessity in nature, can not be determined by it. 
The freedom thus guaranteed is not negative, but is the positive, active 
legislation of the self over its own world. The self is not a process, but 
the source of processes; uncreated, supra-temporal, eternal, free. Such a 
person can know and form necessary judgments otherwise impossible. 
Without such a priori support for knowledge, even a rational world could 
not be fathomed, and there would be no basis for moral responsibility. 
The known moral ideal of the rational person must arise out of his 
rational nature as such. The fact that he knows it means that he knows 
it as his own creation; its “ought” is autonomous. Such an ideal is 
within demands; that it is recognizable witnesses to this. The freedom 
of a rational person precludes monism, whether spiritual or material— 
self-activity must not be lost in its ground. Thinking is the one self-sus- 
taining thing in the universe and as ultimately real “is @ priori in the 
deepest sense of that term,” furnishing the “conditions not only of all 
knowing, but of all that can be known.” Iam such a self-active thinking, 
but only in so far as I recognize other persons; I think identity in terms 
of difference. The “I” thinks itself in terms of non-this-ego, and not 
in terms of utter non-ego. That I think myself, know myself, only in 
terms of others is just what I, as an @ priori knower, know. This judg- 
ment is at the basis of all knowledge and is “the basal import of all 
logical judgment as such.” The position here outlined calls for a state- 
ment of the relation of the ego to the categories, which really involves a 
new proof of the categories, but Professor Hudson foregoes such an 
undertaking at this time. A person may be defined as “a self-active, 
self-defining, and so self-differentiating intelligence.” The genus of self- 
definition is self-active rationality; the difference is precisely the differ- 
ence in approximation toward complete rationality, the perfect of which 
there can be but one. For one to define himself and thus freely be him- 
self “is to recognize others as equally real, and freely to define a perfect 
self, an Ideal, as the mandatory goal of all changing experience; this in 
truth is the creation of a self, which a priori, constitutes and thus con- 
trols his own experience.” Thus values are introduced into the world 
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and the world becomes a world of progress. The supreme cause becomes 
the final cause, the “moral ideal.” Thus we, in our search for a free 
person, have come upon the ethical person that demands and guarantees 
not only freedom, but all ethical conceptions—we have come upon the 
Ideal Person, a world of obliged persons, a world of values expressed in 
terms of right and wrong. But this has not given us a multi-verse, but 
a universe made one by final, not by efficient, causation. 

Epistemology has led us into the very heart of ethics. 


JOHN PIcKETT TURNER. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITy OF NEW YORK. 


An Outline of Individual Study. Dr. E. E. Partrinocge. New York: 
Sturges and Walton. 1910. 


Dr. Partridge’s work on “ Individual Study ” is taking a well-deserved 
place in the hands of teachers of child study. The work opens with an 
inspirational as well as a scientific discussion of theories underlying the 
study of individual characters and of the history of the movement which 
has steadily progressed from child study to a study of the child. In the 
words of the author the book is “ intended to serve a practical and intro- 
ductory rather than a scientific purpose,” to serve rather as “a first guide 
in the study of individuals.” The nature of individuality and the scien- 
tific study of it are secondary to the more practical purpose of enabling 
the student to “ observe individuals more intelligently and systematically, 
and thus be better able to understand and serve them.” The material of 
the book comprises what the author has repeatedly given in normal school 
classes with the growing conviction that “some such work is the best 
psychology and pedagogy for these classes.” The charge is made that 
“most so-called general psychology, even the most elementary, fails to 
affect the practical life of the teacher.” The author’s experience convinces 
him that it is “better to lead to psychology from practical questions that 
arise in actual teaching or observing children than to try to apply psy- 
chology in advance to the work of teaching.” This is the “case method ” 
which has been found so efficient in the training of physicians and law- 
yers. Dr. Partridge would apply the same theory in the training of 
teachers. The only general psychology recommended to precede this 
study of individuals is genetic psychology with a view to giving the 
teacher-to-be the proper point of view. 

Individuality is identified with the general problem of biological 
variability. It is recognized, however, that the individual is more than a 
collection of variables, that he is “a unique whole, in which the parts are 
balanced in just such a way as to make this particular individual.” Two 
people might appear identical in analysis and very unlike when appreci- 
ated as wholes, or two who were similar in general appearance might ap- 
pear quite dissimilar in the cold analysis of facts. There are mental 
traits and physical traits and another group which arises from the fact 
that an individual may be regarded as a series of events, “some of which 
seem to be mysterious dispensations of providence, or the result of 
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fortuitous combinations of circumstances.” It thus appears that the 
study of individuality involves problems of variation, of psychology, of 
ethics, of sociology, and of other hereditary and environmental influences. 
It is to supply this need for a “better knowledge of individuals and bet- 
ter methods of studying them” that this book is written. Part I. is de- 
voted to a consideration of the sciences on which individuality is based 
and the “attitude of mind one must take in considering how and why 
people differ from each other.” 

Part II. gives practical directions for the study of individuals. The 
best types for practise study of individuality in children are found be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve, and fifty children, occupied in some- 
what similar school work, is a sufficiently large group to begin with. To 
be sure, it is pointed out that much larger numbers must be considered 
before generalized conclusions can be drawn, and that the “ practical 
limitations of the school ” will preclude definite standards, but still under 
these conditions an application of the simple mathematical methods of 
Boaz, Pearson, and Spearman may make results illuminating. 

Specific directions and recommendations are given for determining 
individual differences in health, in body-characteristics, in movements 
(both observational and experimental), in such mental traits as emo- 
tional life, instincts, interest, senses and perception, memory association, 
as well as in “free activity of the mind,” and in purposive thinking. 
This constitutes the most important part of the book. It presents the 
best tests known in the literature with additions and comments by the 
author. Recommendations are concrete and in many cases simplified to 
suit the beginner. The effort is to give too much rather than too little de- 
tail. In many cases tables of averages are copied from other works so that 
the book serves as a ready handbook and the student without an efficient 
library will be less handicapped than usual. 

Part III. of the book opens with a detailed account of the individual 
differences noticed by the author in two twin boys in a community con- 
taining only the simplest primitive elements of social life. The chil- 
dren had never been separated a day in their lives, so they had the same 
environment, in the gross aspects at least, as well as similar heredities. 
The boys were so-called identical twins. Neighbors who had known 
them all their lives could not distinguish them. A teacher experi- 
enced difficulty after a year’s association, and even the mother was 
sometimes confused. Despite these similar characters it is remarkable 
how the system of tests which Dr. Partridge gives in Part II. of this book 
revealed characteristic differences which had been unsuspected by any one 
before, but which were clearly evident when they were pointed out. It 
even appeared that the faults were opposite, calling for very different 
treatment in correcting them. In the same way the learning processes 
showed marked differences, necessitating clear distinctions in their train- 
ing. These more subtle differences in the mental type were concealed 
below physical masks whose differences consisted mainly of a different 
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distribution of freckles on the nose and three eighths of an inch differ- 
ence in height. 

The book closes with a classification of individuals into types of 
normal, precocious, stupid, and morally deficient. Individual characters, 
both physiological and psychological, also combine to form certain mixed 
types, showing that the problem of determining types is an extremely 
complex one necessitating the detailed schematization elaborated in the 
main body of the book. 

The Reviewer’s reaction to the book is that it is eminently worth while, 
particularly when the course of study is somewhat limited. Where the 
study of the individual is outlined, the text constitutes the entire course 
in child study. Where psychology and child study are given as prerequi- 
sites to higher study it would seem that something less liable to become 
superficial would be a safer requirement. In the hands of the teacher-in- 
service the book is invaluable. The reviewer clearly recalls his own de- 
sire to carry on systematic child study when in public school work and his 
inability to find specific directions for definitizing the work. Such a book 
as Dr. Partridge’s would have filled a need keenly felt at that time. The 
use of the book as a text in normal-school classes would have the effect 
of placing it as a handbook for teachers in service, thus encouraging that 
systematic study of child nature which would make for growth of the 
young teacher and tend to neutralize some of the retardation factors in- 
herent in the profession. 

L. W. Sackett. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


The Classical Psychologists. Compiled by Benzamin Ranp. Boston: 

The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. Pp. xii + 726. 

This is a companion volume in the field of psychology to Rand’s com- 
pilations of “The Classical Moralists” and the “ Modern Classical Phi- 
losophers,” and consists of a series of “ original texts containing funda- 
mental theories of the classical psychologists” from Anaxagoras to 
Wundt. Forty-three men are represented: fourteen of the selections are 
very brief (less than ten pages in length), and only three—Aristotle, 
James, and Wundt—receive as much as forty pages apiece. Several se- 
lections are here translated into English for the first time, namely, those 
from Beneke, Drobisch, Maine de Biran, Fechner, Hering, Stumpf, 
Lange, and the shorter selections from Gregory of Nyssa, Wolff, Bonnet, 
Weber, and Helmholtz. 

“The study of psychology as pursued to-day in several important di- 
visions might suggest the desirability of a work of recent material from 
these various domains. An historical volume of the character of this 
book was, however, deemed not only more in harmony with the other 
works of the author’s series, but also as much more necessary for the use 
of students before entering upon investigations in special fields.” ‘“ Such 
a work, it is hoped, may prove adapted for colleges and universities as a 
text-book of reading accompanying courses of lectures in general psy- 
chology ” (p. v). 
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The choice of the texts has evidently been made with competent care 
and is probably as successful as could be expected in such a difficult work 
of selective compilation. The limits of the volume have, of course, made 
the omission of some important authors inevitable; but, to notice one 
among the moderns, it will seem strange to many that a work which in- 
cludes the selection from Stumpf should contain nothing whatever from 
Freud. 

Tt seems improbable that this volume will find a place as a college text- 
book, not because of any failure to select its contents judiciously, but 
because college courses can hardly afford to give so much time to the his- 
torical side of psychology. This book needs ample supplementary mate- 
rial from lectures; it does not seem adapted to be read in connection with 
a course of lectures in general psychology; and a course devoted wholly 
to the history of psychology is impracticable in most colleges, however 
necessary for the postgraduate student. 

A good many people, who find no resting-place in their own thinking 
on philosophical questions, do find a deep interest and satisfaction in the 
definite history of philosophy. Similarly a good many have, for instance, 
some acquaintance with a structural psychology that does its business 
with fictitious “elements”; with a functional psychology that can not 
establish any efficacy of the mental upon the physical; with a general 
animal psychology that can not even assign any sure criterion for the 
presence of consciousness; and they do not observe that professional psy- 
chologists are remarkably efficient masters of their own minds or of 
other men’s. If these students still can not escape the fascination of the 
evident problems that psychologists, since the time of the Greeks, have 
attempted to solve, such a book as Rand’s will be welcome to them. But 
it seems that the limited time of the college student had better be given to 
present methods and current problems. Rand’s book will be valuable in 
colleges for reference, but hardly as a text. 

Cuartes H. Toit. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. July, 1912. 
Further Experiments on the Inhibition of Sensation (pp. 345-369): Ep- 
MUND JACOBSON. — Odor sensations are not lessened by a simultaneous sound 
stimulation either in the ordinary attentive or relaxed attitudes. By 
strong concentration on the sound the odor sensation suffered some in- 
hibition. This increased attention consists of representative and other proc- 
esses associated with it and are called “ adducent processes.” Why Kant is 
Passing (pp. 370-426): G. Stantey Hatt. - Kantianism is an antiquated 
system of philosophy that hinders the work of the world to-day. Kant 
made some contributions in his time, but is cumbersome and practically 
useless in modern thought, because scientific facts are more able to main- 
tain themselves. Prolegomena to a Study of Introspection (pp. 427-448) : 
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E. B. Tircnener.—Introspection is an important means in acquiring 
psychological knowledge. In the laboratory it must be distinguished from 
“ moralizing common sense” and rationalizing philosophy. Introspection 
is a scientific part of descriptive psychology. Description of a Rotary 
Campimeter (pp. 448-453): OC. E. Ferrer. A Remark on the Legibility 
of Printed Types (pp. 454-456): F. M. Ursan.—Some suggestions for 
making mathematical tables more legible. A List of the Writings of 
James Ward (pp. 457-460): E. B. Tircuener and W. S. Foster. The 
Discrimination of Articulate Sounds by Cats (pp. 461-463): W. T. 
SHEPHERD. — Cats are able to discriminate articulate sounds. Book Re- 
views (pp. 464-478). G. C. Ferrari, Le emozioni e la vita del subcos- 
ciente: TuropaTe L. Smitu. Emily S. Hamblen, Friedrich Nietzsche and 
His New Gospel: R. R. Gurtev. W. Hellpach, Die geopsychischen: Wet- 
ter, Kilma und Landschaft in ihrem Einfluss auf das Seelenleben. H. H. 
Horne, Free Will and Human Responsibility: G. CAMPBELL. Dr. James 
Devon, The Criminal and the Community: Mirtam Van Waters. Ed- 
ward Westermark, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. E. 
Claparéde, La psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet. S. C. Earle, The 
Theory and Practise of Technical Writing: E. B. T. Rudolph Eucken, 
Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal: the Fundamentals of a New Philosophy of 
Life. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies. J. Royce, William 
James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life. G. Santayana, Three 
Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. W. D. Scott, In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in Business. H. W. Dresser, Human Eff- 
ciency: A Psychological Study of Modern Problems. E. N. Henderson, 
A Text-book in the Principals of Education. J. A. MacVannel, Outline 
of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. N. Kostyleff, La crise de la 
psychologie expérimentale: le present et l'avenir: E. B. T. Book Notes 
(pp. 479-484). Yves Delage and Marie Goldsmith, The Theories of Evo- 
lution. A. T. Shearman, The Scope of Formal Logic. P. G. Buekers, 
Die Abstammungslehre: eine gemeinverstandliche Darstellung und krit- 
ische Ubersicht der verschiedenen Theorien mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Mutationstheorie. Narziss Ach, Uber den Willensakt und das 
Temperament. August Messer, Empfindung und Denken. W. Hellpach, 
Die Grenzwissenshaften der Psychologie. Shepherd Ivory Franz, Hand- 
book of Mental Examination Methods. August Gallinger, Das Problem 
der objectiven Méglichkeit: eine Bedeutungsanalyse. Henry J. Watt, 
The Economy and Training of Memory. Hermann Cohen, Logik der 
reinen Erkenntnis. Vernon Lee and Anstruther-Thomson, Beauty, Ugli- 
ness, and Other Studies in Psychological Esthetics. W. Wirth, Psycho- 
physik. J. A. Angell, Chapters from Modern Psychology. Adolph Busse, 
Aristotles iiber die Seele. Abbe Jean Delacroix, Ascétiques et mystiques. 
F. L. Wells, Fatigue. J. Mourly Vold, Ueber den Traum: experimental- 
psychologische Untersuchungen. W. Ament, Die Seele des Kindes. Ar- 
thur Kronfeld, Ueber die psychologischen Theorien Freuds und verwandte 
Anschauungen, Systematik und kritische Erorterung. Ray Madding Mc- 
Connell, Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint. Archibald 
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Church and Frederick Peterson, Nervous and Mental Diseases. Jean 
Dawson, The Biology of Physa. William Patten, The Evolution of Ver- 
tebrates and their Kin. W.L. H. Duckworth, Prehistoric Man. Charles 
Arthur Mercier, A New Logic. Alexandre Movran, Syphilomanie et 
syphilophobie. M. Guechot, La formation directe du raisonnement chez 
enfant. Emile Lauviere, Edgar Poe. Thomas Mainhardt, Die nervosen 
Augstefiihle. Jean Farrand, Les localisations célébrales: equisse médi- 
cale et psychologique. 


Adams, John. The Evolution of Educational Theory. No. 1 of The 
Schools of Philosophy, edited by Sir Henry Jones. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1912. Pp. vii-+ 410. $2.75. 


Anant, Dharm. Plato and the True Enlightener of Soul. London: 
Luzaec. 6s. 


Hocking, William Ernest. The Meaning of God in Human Experience: 
A Philosophie Study of Religion. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1912. Pp. xxxiv-+ 586. $3.00. 


Ossip-Lourié. Le Langage et La Verbomanie: Essai de Psychologie 
Morbide. Paris: Librairie Félix Alean. 1912. Pp. 275. 5 F. 
Rosmini-Serbati, Antonio. Theodicy: Essays on Divine Providence. 


Translated with some omissions from the Milan edition of 1845. III. 
Vols. London: Longmans and Company. 21s. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion will be held at Columbia University on December 26, 27, and 28, 
under the presidency of Professor Frank Thilly. Members are requested 
to send to the secretary, E. G. Spaulding, Princeton, N. J., before Decem- 
ber 1, titles of papers which they wish to read at this meeting. Further 
details regarding the meeting will be sent to members of the association in 
a circular letter. 

The Committee on Discussion reports the following topic for the gen- 
eral discussion: Agreement in Philosophy: Is a continuous progress 
towards unanimity among philosophers on the more fundamental philo- 
sophical issues 

(a) Desirable? 

(b) Attainable? 

I. If not attainable: 

1. What are the impediments to agreement in philosophy? 

2. Should it be deemed the essential function of philosophy to serve 
as a means for expressing the reactions upon reality of dif- 
ferent types of temperament ? 


3. What is the purpose of philosophical argumentation and dis- 
cussion ? 
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4. What, from this point of view, is the place and value of the study 

of the history of philosophy ? 
II. If agreement is attainable: 

1. Upon what significant issue has it already been attained? 

2. How is the failure to reach a greater measure of agreement in 
the past to be explained? 

3. Is the study of the history of philosophy indispensable as a means 
towards the attainment of agreement? 

4, What methods for the systematization of philosophical inquiry, 
or for organized cooperation in philosophizing, would help 
towards this end? 

5. Are discussions of specific problems, with preliminary analyses 
and definitions, after the general manner of last year’s dis- 
cussion in this association, serviceable towards this end? 


Artuur O. Lovesoy. 
Dickinson S. MILLER. 
WituiaM P. Monrtacue. 
Epwarp G. SPAULDING. 
Frank THILLY. 

Freperick J. E. Woopprince. 


The committee publishes the report in order that other members of the 
association than the leaders of the discussion may have the opportunity to 
prepare their contributions to the general discussion of the question 
stated. 





THE Deems lectures at the New York University will be given this year 
by Professor Rudolph Eucken, of the University of Jena, visiting professor 
at Harvard University. The lectures, which are six in number, will prob- 
ably be given in February or March, the general subject being “The 
Fundamental Principles of Ethics with special Consideration of the Re- 
ligious Problems. 


THE proof of. Professor H. M. Kallen’s review of Royce’s “ William 
James and other Essays in the Philosophy of Life,” which appeared in the 


JourNAL for September 26, was unfortunately sent to press before the 
author was able to correct it. 


Cart P. Bock has been made assistant in experimental psychology at 
the University of Missouri to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of A. P. Weiss, who has accepted an instructorship in Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

An International Congress of Comparative Pathology has been organ- 
ized by the Société de Pathologie Comparée, to be held in Paris this 
month. The subject for discussion will range over the entire field of 
pathology. 

Proressor GeorGE H. Paumer, Alford professor of natural religion, 
moral philosophy and civil polity, will be the Harvard exchange professor 
with the four western colleges, Knox, Grinnell, Colorado, and Beloit. 








